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STRIKING INSTANCE OF RECOVERY FROM 
DISEASE. 

The following. wonderful recovery from a highly 
diseased state of body and mind, was communicated 
by Mr. F. W. Bird, to the President of the Physio- 
logical Society, and published in their Annual Re- 
port. 

A very striking case of recovery from 

disease, by the vegetable system, is that of 
a lady forty-seven years of age, whose health 
has been declining for several years, and 
who has for a year past been unable to 
perform hardly the least work, a great part 
of the time being confined toher bed. She 
had been under the care of all the principal 
physicians in Providence, who, though they 
all differed in every thing else about her 
case, agreed upon one point, that they could 
do nothing for her. When she came to visit 
us, which was on the 27th of June last, she 
was in a very low state of health, and, what 
was perhaps worst of all, despairing of any 
help. I felt very anxious that she should 
try thoroughly the vegetable and water sys- 
tem, to which she had formerly been bitterly 
opposed ; but some parts of which she had, 
wh the feeling of a drowning man who 
catches at a straw, adopted. She had given 
up, one after another, rich cakes, greasy 
substances, tea, (that is, Chinese tea, retain- 
ing herb teas,) and” coffee, and -nearly all 
animal food ;. but still could not get along 
without hot food and drinks. No change 
was made immediately after she came into 
our family, except a daily warm bath. 

I was obliged to be absent from homea 
few days, and when I returned, on the 8th 


of July, I found her more unwell, and the | 


she would ever return to her friends, She 
had, indeed,—and had had for months,— 
almost every posyible bad symptom. Her 
appetite was extremely, fastidious, sometimes. 
none at all, but could be gratified only with 
some delicacy, custard, blanc-mange, éc., 
and every thing, of course,—especially all 
drinks,—warm or hot. Her bowels were 
in a constipated state, requiring medicine 
almost every day; pain in her side, and was 
almost covered with plasters ; suffered almost 
constantly with a headache; very nervous; 
could not sleep nights; tongue constantly 
coated; cold extremities, and pulse almost 
imperceptible in the wrist. 

I had, from the commencement of her 
visit, been trying to induce her to confine 
| herself to three meals a day, which she had 
| done, except occasionally taking a cup of 
hot cocoa, or of milk-porridge, which, you 
know, is not food, but drink—(as if, by 
boiling a spoonful of meal in water, and 
then pouring it down the throat, under the 
name of gruel or porridge, instead of baking 
it and eating it as bread, would cheat the 
stomach.) On the 10th of July, finding 
that she was failing, and knowing, of course, 
that, if she died, the blame would come upon 
the vegetable system, I thoughy it time to 
commence in earnest; and, with her con- 








sent, [ put her upon a pretfY rigid plan. 
The warm bath (having answered its pur- 
pose, which was gradually to open the pores 
of the skin,) was gradually changed toa cold 
sponge bath, immediately after rising in the 
morning. After the bath, which was ae- 
companied with the free use of the flesh- 
brush, she rode at: first one or two miles. 
At half past seven o’clock, she took break- . . 
fast, which consisted of about three ounces! 
of coarse wheaten bread, and about a gill of 
strawberries, with a cup of warm cocoa. — 
She could not give up the warm stuff all at 
once. .She had at first no appetite, but ate - 
because she thought she must. Between 
breakfast and dinner, she usually rode a few 
miles, walked a few rods, laid down twoor 
three hours, and wore away the time as best” 
she could. She took no warm food, not. 
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even a drink of cocoa, or porridge, until 
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twelve o’clock, when her dinner was the 
same as her breakfast, with*the addition of 
a little rice, or some plain vegetable’or fari- | 
naceous article. For her supper, at five | 
and a half o’clock, she took a little less 
bread, or a cup of. porridge. She rather | 
improved for a day or two, but still did not | 
sleep well. Irecommended to her to give 
up the third meal, taking dinner at two| 
o'clock, and nothing after. Gradually, IT) 
begged away the cup of cocoa, and she took 
no drink but cold water, and that never with | 
her food, but when she was thirsty, between | 
meals, and in very small quantities. She! 
improved rapidly. In ten days, tlre head-| 
ache and pain in her side had entirely left | 
her—nervousness almost wholly gone—and 
she slept soundly every night, and waked in 
the morning refreshed and active. Her 
bowels are perfectly regular, and she has 
not taken a particle of medicine for a fort- 
night. She has thrown away all her plas- 
ters, has no cold feet—pulse strong—walks 
several miles every day—works about house 
nearly all day—and says she has not been 
so free from pain, for so long a time, for 
years. Her appetite is good—she will eat a 
cold potato, without butter or salt, with a 
keen relish. Her staple articles of food are 
wheaten bread, potatoes, turnips, and fruit. 
Besides these, she takes occasionally peas, | 
beans, rice, sago—indeed, all the common | 
vegetable and farinaceous substances—plain- | 
ly cooked, and always cold. ‘The regulation | 
of the quantity is now left to her own judg- 
ment, (not to her appetite,) and although | 
she takes probably a smaller amount of nour- | 
ishment now than she did under the old | 
practice, (because then nearly all her food | 
consisted of highly concentrated forms of | 
nutritive matter, but now she takes some 
less nutritious substances, such as_ potato, 
turnip, or fit, at every meal,) still she gains 
strength very rapidly. 

As she gains strength and takes more | 
exercise, she indulges her appetite more in 
regard to quantity ; but she is willing to carry 
abstinence almost to starvation, rather than 
go back to the miserable state she was in a 
few weeks ago. Of course, we cannot look 
into the future; but if she gains for a few | 
weeks more, as she has gained thus far, she 
will attain to a vigor of bodily health she 
has not known for years. I might mention 
that formerly she took ‘cold’ at the least 
exposure ; she now jis ont in damp weather 
(sometimes evenings) without experiencing | 
inconvenience. Formerly cold water: pro- | 
duced pain in the stomach, and therefore | 
‘it didn’t suit her;’ now shé can; ‘with | 
impunity, drink as much as* she pleases. | 

e is seldom, indeed, thirsty as° she‘ was | 
formerly, and dritks only between meals. 

Such are the facts in the ase, to which | 
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‘the individual is ready to testify. There 
, has been no quackery, no drugging, and 
none of the thousand and one nostrums 
which mistaken kindness administers to the 
invalid; and there have been none of the 
nice messes, the preserves, the jellies, the 
teas, custards, &e., with. phials, pil}-boxes, 
powders, porringers, and all the sickening 
paraphernalia of a sick room. When her 
meal-time comes, she sits down and eats, 
with a good relish, of the same focd which 
the other vegetable livers in the family take. 
The only object has been to desist from ont- 
rages upon nature—to relieve a jaded and 
/exhausted system from as many burdens as 
| possible, and leave it to nature to work ont 
the cure. Far be it from me, in a foolish 
vanity, to attribute any of the result to 
| human ‘ skjlJ,’ or to arrogate to myself the 
credit which belongs wholly to the vis. medi- 
catriz natura, My only motive in publish- 
ing these facts, is to make known the simple 
means’ which have, in this case, with’ the 
blessing of God, prolonged to her friends 
and to society a valuable life. And if there 
be a desponding invalid, who has for years 
| groaned under a load of disease and pain, 
with the feeling that it is all necessary, we 
would say to such an one—your case can 
hardly be worse than this was. A miracle 
will not be wrought for your core. It can 
only be accomplished by the use of such 
means as God can consistently bless: Use, 
then, those means, self-denying though they 
may be at first; and, as sure as God is a 
faithful God, true to His -promises, He will 
add His blessing. 

In a note to the Editor, dated Oct. 20th, Mr. Bird 
| says, ‘ I have just returned from a visit to Providence 
_and have seen Miss W., the lady whose case is de- 
| scribed in the Annual Report. She is still improving, 
|.and intends resuming her occupation as a nurse, in 
| November. To my own surprise, for I expected 





! and rather hoped that she would lose in weight at 


| first, and to the great disappointment of her friends, 
| she bas gained in weight. She is determined to ad- 
| here to her new habit, especially to the cold bathing, 
| as closely as circumstances will permit. 





AND VEGETABLE FOOD, 


Mankind generally entertain the most 
egregiously erroneous notions in regard to 
| the comparative excellerfce of animal and 
| vegetable food in sustaining the human body 
in the various circumstances and conditions 
of life. Animal food is more stimulating, 
and ‘imparts, for a time, a sense of greater 
strength, accelerates the functional. action, 
more rapidly exhausts and wears out the 
energies and susceptibilities of the system, 
tends more strongly to chronic and acute 
| disease,—as a general rule, abbreviates life 
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—and its absence, in those accustomed to’! 
the use of it, causes a greater sense of lassi- | 
tude and debility. A well-regulated vege- || 
table diet is Jess stimulating, better adapted | 
to the constitution and powers of the human 
organs, and is in every respect more condu- | 
cive ta the health, permanent strength, com- 
fort and longevity of the body. 

The celebrated Dr. Jackson, of the Brit- | 
ish army, declared that he had been exposed 
to al! climates, and all vicissitudes of weath- | 
er, and endured all hardships of fatigue and 
exposure ; and, that, without the use of any 
animal food or intoxicating drink, he had 
worn out two armies in two wars, and be- 
lieved he had stamina of constitution and 
vigor of body enough left, to wear out an- 
other army before he was old. With the 
same system of diet, he was enabled, with- 
out the least injury to his health, to endure 
fatigue and exposure in the West Indies, 
which he had before in cammon with others, 


" believed would prove fatal to any European; 


and he finally came to the confident conclu- 


sion, that an army of British soldiers, by | 


adopting a similar diet, would be capable of 
going through the severest military duties 
in the hottest islands in the West Indies, 
with entire safety. : 

Howard, the celebrated philanthropist, 
‘in the period of sixteen or seventeen years, | 
travelled between fifiy and sixty thousand 
miles, for the sole purpose of relieving the 
distresses of the most wretched of the human 
race. The fatigues, the dangers, the priva- 
tions, he underwent or encountered for the | 
good of others, were, such as no one else 
was ever exposed to, in such a cause, and 
such as few could have endured. 


sion, without stopping, over roads almost . 
impassable, in weather the most inclement, 
with accommodations the meanest and most 
wretched. Summer and winter, heat and | 
cold, rain and snow, in all their extremes, 
failed alike, to stay him for a moment in his 


course; whilst plague, and pestilence, and || 


famine, instead of being evils that he shun- | 
ned, were those with whi-h he was most | 


familiar; and to many of whose horrors he | 


voluntarily exposed himself: visiting the foul- 
est dungeons, filled with malignant infec- 
tion,—spending forty days.in a filthy and 
infected lazaretto,—plunging into. military | 
encampments where the plague was com- 
mitting its most horrid ravages, and visiting 
where none of his conductors dared to ac- 
company him:’ and through all this, he 
subsisted entirely on a most rigidly abste- 
mious, vegetable diet ; carefully avoiding the 
use of wine, and all other alcoholic drinks, 
and advising others-who were exposed to the 
plague, to abstain entirely from the use of 
animal food. ‘ The abstemious diet, which, 
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He often 
travelled several nights and days in succes- | 
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at an early period of his life, he adopted , 
from a regard to his health, We afterwards 
coutinued and increased in its rigor, from 
principle, and from choice, as well as from 


| a conviction of the gteat advantages which 


he derived from it:’ and,.after all his expe- 


| rience, near the close of his life, he made 
, the following record in his diary: ‘I am 


firmly persuaded,. as to the health of our 


| bodies, that herbs: and fruits will sustain 


nature in every respect, far beyond the best 
flesh.’ Yet after. all, there is every reason 
to believe that this good man fell a victim 
to his free use of tea. Substituting its dele- 


_terious stimulation for the sustaining nour- 


ishment of food, he rushed, with the utmost 
temerity, into the presence of the greatest 
danger, when his body, bY fatigue, cold, 
wet and exhaustion, was wholly unprepared 
to resist the virulent action of malignantly 
noxious agents, and then neglected the early 
| Symptoms of disease in his system, and per- 
| severingly refrained from any efficient means 
| of restoration. ; 
To oné who has any just knowledge of 
‘the nature of things in regard to himself, it 
| would hardly seem necessary ‘to offer a sin- 
‘gle argument to prove that a well-chosen 
vegetable diet is, at all times, and under all 
| circumstances, best adapted to the nature 
and wants cf the human body, and that in 
times of prevailing and malignant epidemics 
especially, no other diet can be so well cal- 


,, culated to preserve the health of the body, 


and enable it to resist the causes of disease. 
—Graham’s Lecture on Cholera. 





EVIL CONSEQUENCES OF REPLETION. 

* Eat or be eaten,’ is the fate of almost 
every organized being, and partieularly 
Man, who slays thousands of other organ- 
ized beings, either in the vegetable or animal 
kingdom, to build up or maintain his own 
corporeal fabric. The doctrine of trans- 
migration, therefore, is not entirely visionary. 

With ceaseless change the restless atoms pass, 

From life to life a transmigrating mass ; 

Hence the same organs which to day compose 

The poisonous henbane or the fragrant rose 

May, with to-morrow’s sun, new forms compile, 

Frown in the Hero—in the Beauty smile ! 

A single glance over the various nations 
of the earth will convince us that Man is 
practically an omnivorous animal. ‘The hu- 
man stomach will draw nutriment from the 
ground we tread on, when imbued with ani- 
mal and vegetable exuvie ; and from every 
thing else between this ottomaque fare and 
that of the most pampered London Epicure! 
| This wonderful power of the digestive ap- 
| paratus to assimilate every thing which air, 
earth, or ocean yields, to the support of Man, _ 
_is a striking proof of the wisdom as well as 
| the beneficence of our Creator. But it is 
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most erroneous in principle, and pernicious 
in practice, to infer from this, that because 
we can eat all things, we therefore may eat 
all things with impunity, And here one of 
the evils of civilization becomes manifest. 


Not only is every thing that can allure the | 


sense, or stimulate the appetite, brought to 
*view in congregated society ; but the ‘ dishes 
tortured from their native taste’ are indulged 
in by those who, of all others, are least ca- 
pable of digesting them. The ploughman, 
exposed at all.seasons to the inclemencies 
of the skies, and strenuously exercising his 
muscles, might gormandize with comparative 
safety on alderman’s fare. But not so the 
citizen, however well trained in the school 
of Epicurus. Hissedentary life, and a host 
of moral and physical circumstances around 
him, render it a matter of impossibility that 
repletion shall not succeed even an appa- | 
rently temperate regimen ; and in reality this | 
repletion, and the irregular states of plethora 
which thence result, characterize nine-tenths 
of the diseases of civilized life, though they 
assume the garb of debility, and too often 
lead to the most erroneous and unsuccessful 
methods of treatment. Every one, after a 
full meal, especially of animal food, with all 
the etceteras of a civic table, must have felt 
how incapacitated he was for either mental 
or corporeal exertion. It is a law, indeed, 
in the economy of the living machine, that 
where any one of the three systems above 
mentioned is over-exerted or over-excited, 
one or both of the other two systems must 
fall into a state of irregular or deficient ac- 
tion. The heavy meal of animal and other 





food exemplifies this law. When the diges- 
tive organs and circulating vessels are strong- | 
ly engaged, the muscular and the intellect-| 
ual systems are indisposed towards the full | 
exercise of their functions, the greater por- | 
tion of vital energy being then apparently | 
concentrated in the organic system, the prin- | 
cipal theatre of operations for the time. On | 
the other hand, let the animal system or vol- | 
untary muscles be thrown into violent or | 
unusual action —the digestive process is | 
diminished or even suspended, and the mind | 
is incapable of dwelling intently on any | 
train of thought. Who could solve a ma-| 
thematical problem immediately after a fu- | 
rious cricket match? Again; Let a man | 
sit down to an intricate calculation, or the 
investigation of an abstruse literary subject | 
—nay, even to the perusal of an interesting | 
poem or other effusion of genius, and the | 
appetite will be so withdrawn, that the hour | 
of dinner will be scarcely remembered. 

This law of irregular or unequal excite- | 
ment of the system, hitherto so much over- | 
looked, unfolds the most important views both | 
in health and disease ; and he who andiee| 
it deeply, will find therein a powerful engine | 


' 
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in the healing art, and a steady light on his 
researches, both physical and philosophical. 

But to return. The evil consequences of 
repletion, or luxurious living, far exceed -be- 
lief, or even the calculation of the physi- 
cian; for they metamorphose themselves so 
artfully, and mask themselves so successfully 
behind unsuspicious forms and phenomena, 
that they are constantly undermining the 
constitution, deceiving the patient, and migs- 
leading the practitioner. 

Observation has proved, that when a stim- 
| ulating substance is applied to any part of 
| the body, internally or externally, a sensa- 
| tion or irritation is first produced, and -then 





| an increased afflux of blood to the vessels 


of the part. This law has long been ac- 


_knowledged ; Ubi stimulus, ibi irritatio— 


ubi irritatio, tbi affluzus. ‘The sensation or 
irritation shows, that the nervous or sentient 
system of the part is first acted on; the tur- 


_gescence evinces, that the vascular or blood- 


| 


vessel system it next affected. Now, in the 
present state of society, and particularly of 
civic society, the whole internal surface of 
the digestive organs is daily stimulated, in 
an inordinate degree, not only by the poig- 
nant and complicated qualities of our food, 
but also by the quantity. If there be any 
one truth in medical science more firmly es- 
tablished than all others, it is this! Let us 
look around us, in this great and Juxurious 
metropolis, for instance, and we shall not 
find one in ten, whose digestive organs are 
in a natural and healthy condition. The 


| tint of the eye and countenance, the feel of 


the skin, the state of the tongue, the stom- 
ach, the bile, and the various evacuations, 
offer to the experienced and discerning phy- 
sician the most incontestible proofs of the 
position here advanced. 

The tissue or membrane which lines the 
digestive organs from the mouth downwards, 
is a secreting surface, that is constantly 
pouring forth a fluid which is necessary for 
the digestion of the food in every stage of 
its progress. Now, when any gland or se- 
creting surface is over-ercited, the fluid se- 
creted becomes unnatura! in quantity and 
quality. 1t is sometimes diminished, some- 
times increased; but always depraved.— 
This is familiarly exemplified when the mv- 
cous membrane, lining the nose and ait- 
tubes of the lungs, happens to be acted on 
by atmospherical transitions, as in a com- 
mon cold. At first, the membrane is dry 
and half inflamed ; afterwards a more copi- 
ous secretion than usual comes pouring 
forth, and of so acrid a quality as to exco- 
riate the nose and lips themselves, It is so 
with the mucous membrane lining the stom- 
ach and bowels. When inordinately excit- 
ed by the quality or the quantity of the food 








and drink, the secretions are irregular and 
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_morbid, and therefore a constant source of 
irritation is generated in this important 
class of organs. This irritation is mani- 
fested by some pain or uneasy sensation in 
the line of the digestive organs; irregularity 
of their functions, particularly of the al¥ine 
evacuations; and an unnatural state of the 
tongue and urine. 

his is one view of the affair; but there 
are various others. It often happens, that 
such is the strength of the constitution, and 
the efforts of Nature to counteract the mor- 


bid effects of repletion, that a degree of ro- | 


bustness or corpulency succeeds these Juxu- 
rious habits, and thus the evil consequen- 
ces are masked for atime. But the fact is, 
that the superabundant supply of nutrition, 
which is poured into the blood-vessel system, 
is deposited in the shape of fat; Nature be- 
ing unable to throw it off by other outlets. 
This deposition is only comparatively salu- 
tary; and, in truth, the corpulent habit and 
ruddy complexion are too often but the in- 
dex of a morbid excess of health, and the pre- 
ludes to most violent and dangerous diseases. 
Another mode in which Nature frees her- 
self, for a time, from the effects of supera- 
bundant nutrition, is by throwing out erup- 
tions and other unsightly blotches on the 
skin, by which means she often saves inter- 
nal organs from a dangerous irritation. 
This is proved by the certainty and safety 
with which the whole of these cutaneous 
affections may be speedily removed by im- 
— the state of the digestive organs, 
essening the quantity and simplifying the 
quality of the food, aud by the judicious use 
of the warm bath. On the other hand, 
when nature is interrupted in her work, and 
these cutaneous blemishes are incautiously 
repelled by external applications, the irrita- 
tion is almost certain to. fall on some inter- 
nal organ, and there cause a painful sensa- 
tion or au inflammatory action, according as 
the nervous or vascular structure of the part 
be predisposed to disease. Thus, in one 
constitution, on the repulsion of an eruption 
from the skin, the irritation is transferred to 
the lungs, and there excites pulmonary con- 
sumption. In another, it is transferred to 
the mucous membrane of the stomach, and 
heart-burn, or pain in the stomach, or indi- 
' gestion, or even chronic inflammation of this 
organ may ensue. In a third, the liver be- 
comes the seat of the translated irritation, 
and the various phenomena of bilious or he- 
patic derangements are developed. The-in- 
testines, the kidnies, nay the coverings of 
the brain itself, may, and often do, suffer in 
this way, with a host of corresponding mis- 
eries. All these, however, may be avoided 
by removing the cause or origin of the cu- 
taneous eruption, as seated in the digestive 
organs, when the effect will soon cease. 








‘as3 

But among the wonderful variety of means 
by which Nature counteracts the repletion 
resulting from too much and too rich food, 
stands cout, This, though a severe -dis- 
ease in itself, is yet an undoubted remedy 
or prevention of numerous othet' and more 
fatal ones. After a course of luxurious liv- 
ing, of longer or shorter duration, according 
to peculiarity of constitution, the human 
machine can no longer bear the rich tide of 
nutriment which daily flows through the in- 
terior organs, without danger of some of its 
channels giving way, and suddenly snapping 
the thread of life, as happens in apoplexy, 
the bursting of blood-vessels, &c. Nature, 
alarmed, now adopts a severe but asalutary 
measure. She generally, gives notice of the 
approach of her operation, by first derang- 
ing the function of the stomach, for a few 
days, with occasional premonitory sensations 
in other parts of the body, as coldness of 
the feet, &c. ‘Then the storm bursts. «A 
paroxysm of pain and irritation is kindled 
up on some extreme part of the body, and 
the whole constitution is kept, during a 


time, in a feverish and restless condition, . 


while a daily and critical discharge by the 
skin and kidneys reduces the system to a 
certain point compatible with health, when 
acalin ensues—the functions of the stom- 
ach and other organs resume their accus- 
tomed tone, and the luxurious advocate of 
civic society returns to the pleasures of the 
table with renovated vigor. 

Woe to the man who rashly interferes 
with, or suddenly checks this salutary pro- 
cess of Nature, whether by internal or ex- 
ternal means! He who does so, has little 
knowledge of the animal economy, or little 


concern for the future welfare of the patietit. — 


True it is, that the operations of nature, 
even when they are of a curative descrip- 
tion, as they almost always are, must fre- 
quently be restrained, regulated, or spurred 
on, and in this consists the great art of the 
physician. But when the pain and irritation 
of gout are not suffered to be moderately 
expended on some member at a distance 
from the vital centre; when a violent com- 
motion is raised in the system by internal 
remedies; or when the inflammation is sud- 
denly arrested by external cold, then, in all 
probability, will the irritation be transferred 
to some interior organ or tissue, and there 
manifest itself, at some future day, in the 
shape of a chronic disease, which may hid 
defiance to the powers of medicine. 

These then are the prominent evils which, 
in'civic society as now constituted, flow from 
redundancy and richness of food combined 
with sedentary habits; and a contemplation 
of them naturally leads us to the institution 
of a comparison or parallel of great moral 
and physical interest—James Johnson, Esq. 


‘ 















SUDDEN ABANDONMENT OF A FLESH DIET. 


Barre, August ?7, 1837. 
Ma. Camneti,—Sir,—I have been a flesh-eater 
for almost forty years, waking flesh the main pillar 
in my diet for that length of time. Of late years I 
have felt an unaccountable oppression and i 
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Education,—the education of herself and her family. 
It therefore exhibits the duties of a wife, especially 
to ber husband, in a manner at once original and 
striking. The author presupposes her to have set 
out in matrimony with christian principles and pur- 
poses; and hence proceeds to inculcate what he 


t 





at my stomach, for hours after my regular meals, 
still 1 did, not suspect that all was not right in regard 
tomy manner of living, until | heard Mr. Graham 
lecture in Millbury, in the fall.of 1836. But upon 
hearing those lectures | became convinced of the 
correctness of Mr. Graham’s principles, altered my 
diet, and endeavored to conform to the rules laid 
dowe by him. [| am now ready to say that the 
adyantagea of this mode of living ever that of flesh- 
eating is vast. 

It seems needless to add my testimony to the mul- 
titudes already on record; but I will merely say, that 
I experienced a degree of debility the first few months; 
since then my health of body and clearness of mind 
have been remarkable, my health of body, in par- 


ticular, has greatly improved. It was in the month of | 


October when 1 commenced the alteration in my diet, 
a season of the year in which Mr. Graham in his lec- 
tures did not recommend an entire and sudden aban- 
dopment of our old diet; but notwithstanding the sud- 
denness of my change I was exceedingly benefit- 
ed, In my family the new system has been partially 
adopted, and has had the good effect of rendering the 
aid of physic or the presence of a physician in the 
family almost entirely unnecessary. | find, however, 
in many cases, that people value the indulgence of 
the appetite more than good health, but | feel a strong 
desire that light on the subject of physiology may be 
generally diffused, and that the knowledge of the 
science of human life may increase until the truth 
shall triamph over the indulgence of a depraved ap- 
petite and the prejudice of mankind. 

Wishing Mr. Graham and his colleagues abundant 


success in their great and philanthropic efforts for | 


relievi 
know! 
vices w 


the miseries of our race, by diffusing such 
e as. has a tendency to purge society of the 
h infect it, 
I remain yours respectfully, 
Asa Snow. 


P..8, You see I began writing these few lines 


sume time ago, | now send them for insertion in the | 


Journal, if you think they will be of any service to 
the cause of truth. 





THE YANKEE MODE OF EATING. 


*I never saw a Yankee that did not bolt his food 
whole, like a boa constrictor. How can you expect 


to digest food that you do not take the trouble to | 


masticate? It’s no wonder you lose your teeth, for 


ou never use them; nor your digestion, for you over- | 


_it; mor your saliva, for you expend it on the 
carpets inStead of your food. You Yankees load 
your stomachs as a Devonshire man does his cart, as 
fullas it can hold, and as fast as he can pitch it in 
with a dungfork and drive off; and then you complain 
that such a load of compost is too heavy for you. 
1 ‘Il tell, you what, take half the time to eat, that you 
do to drawl, chew your food half as much as you do 
your filthy tobacco, and youl! be well ina month.’— 
Abernethy’s Advice toa Yankee. 


The. Young .Wife—or Duties of Woman in the 
Marriage, Relation, by Dr.Ww. A. Alcott, author 
of, the Yo ing Mother, Young Man's Guide, House I 
Live fn fy editor of the Library of Health. Stere- 
otype edition, —embellished by a steel Frontispiece 
and Vignette. This work is different in its character 
frqm, every other work of similar title. It is based on 
the pripciple, that the great business of the wife is 
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d the best methods of applying them in the 
routine of daily life and conversation. We believe 
that no one can rise from the perusal of this volume 
without a higher respect for female character, as well 
as a higher confidence in the divine wisdom of mattri- 
mony. - The following, among many subjects it dis- 
cusses, will give some idea of the Contents: 
Submission, Kindness, Cheerfulness, Confidence, 
Sympathy, Friendship, Love, Delicacy and Modesty, 
Love of Home, Self-Respect, Purity of Character, 
Simplicity, Neatness, Order and Method; Punctuality, 
Early Rising, Industry, Domestic Economy, Domes- 
tic Reform, Sobriety, Discretion, Scolding, Forbear- 
ance, Contentment, Habits and Manners, Dress, 
Health, Attending the Sick, Love of Infancy, Giving 
Advice, Self-Government, Intellectual Improvement, 
Social Improvement, Moral and Religious Improve- 
ment, Moral Influence on the Husband. This work 
can be obtained of Mr. George W. Light, at No 1, 
Cornhill. A few copies in extra binding for presents. © 
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| ‘ FEAST OF REASON.’ 





Tt is more curious than consolatory to scrutinize, 
with philosophic eye, the workings of turtle, Cham- 
|| pagne,, and conviviality, on those finer faculties with 
|| which metaphysicians have invested the immortal 
;| principle of man, Without diving into these myste- 
|| rious and perhaps dangerous investigations, | shall 
only. remark that every faculty of the mind, as well 
as every function of the body, comes under the influ- 
ence of the above-mentioned material agents, and in 
a manner that 1s well worthy of investigation, in 
regard to the immediate subjects of this essay— 
health and happiness. 

In this ‘ Feast of Reason,’ as it is called, which is 
generally accompanied by food of a grosser kind, we 
find the energies of the mind called forth—one would 
almost say, created—-where they were previously 
dormant. Sallies of wit and humor—sentiments 
of noble philanthropy, exalted morality, and even fer- 
vent religion, spring forth at the festive board, which 
lay in abeyance till that hour! It is then that 
friendship opens her heart—the miser his purse— 
bigotry widens. the circle of its charity—the debtor 
forgets. his creditor—the creditor forgives his debtor 
—the slave breathes the air of freedom—penury be- 
|| comes possessed of temporary, or, at least, ideal 
wealth—and stranger still, riches are invested with’ 
tar i ! 

Are these remarkable phenomena, of the mind 
unconnected with, or independent of, any correspond- 
ing phenomena in our physical organization? Far 

from it! Savory viands and generous wines stimu- 
late the material organs, accelerate the circulation, 
|| and call forth the mere animal spirits, before they 
|| elicit the inte'lectual corruscations. And as excite- 
ment of the body produces excjtement of the mind, 
so passions of the mind kindle up excitation in the 
corporeal fabric. On the stage and at the bar, pas- 
sion is more frequently feigned than felt; but in the © 
pulpit and the senate, religious fervor and political 
disputation will call forth the most violent agitation 
|| of the body through the medium of the mind. Paijat- 
ing, poetry, music, and oratory cannot raise emotions 
|| in the mind, till they have first excited certain nerves 
of sense, and, through them, the very brain itself— 
the organ or instrument of the mind. This is the: 
grand consideration, as far as health and happiness 
are concerned. It establishes this important axiom— 


' 





| 








little understood or attended to by mankind at large— 











namely, that whenever the stream of life, whether | 
moral or physical, mental or corporeal, is accelerated | 
jn its course beyond the normal or medium current, 
it must experience a corresponding retardation in 
turn—and these inequalities in the speed of the | 
stream must inevitably damage, sooner or later, the | 
banks between which it is enclosed. There is not | 
an axiom in physic or physiology more certain than | 
this—that the even tenor of the stream prolongs life, | 
eserves health, and maintains happiness; while, on 
the other hand, the strong excitements, whether of 
bedy or mind, afford temporary enjoyment, ‘at the 
expense of permanent sufferings. Jt is true that the 
elasticity of youth and health renders the penalties of | 
indulgence short at the beginning, and amply repaid | 
by the pleasyre of the feast, whether intellectyal or | 
corporeal. But the periods of enjoyment gradually 
shorten, while those of pain are protracted, till at 
length a balance is struck, that awakens the delin- 
quent to a frightful survey of the real condition in 
which he is placed! Jtis then, in general, too late 
to retrace our steps! [Johnsou’s Econ. of Health. 





Z‘rAll those who become subscribers for the 
Second Volume of the Journal, commencing the first 
of January, 1838, will be furnished with the remain- 
ing numbers of this Vol. gratis. The next volame of 
this work will be issued, once in two weeks, ona 
whole sheet, in order to save country subscribers one 
half the postage they now have to pay. 

ZtpAny person receiving this number of the Jour- 
nal, who ia not a subscriber, is invited to become 
such, or pass the paper to some neighbor who may 
wish to take the work. The Second Vol, of this 
Journal will contain 400 pages octavo, and the terms 
will, be the same, $1,50a volume, or if paid in 
advance, $1,00. ; 





We are now unable to furnish new subscribers | 
with the back numbers of the Journal. All our 
complete files are in the hands of the Bookbinder to 
be bound as soon as the volume closes. 

The first No. of a review of Beaumont’s ‘ Expe- 
riments on the Gastric Juice,’ is partly in type and 
shall appear next week, and be continued each sub- 
sequent No. till completed. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S PRO- 
VISION STORE, . 
Fayette Court, near 401 Washington Street, Boston. 
NATHANIEL PERRY, AGENT. 

Pa ie provisions in this store are mostly vegeta- 
ble, and such as are best calculated to preserve 
health and longevity, and are selected with 

great care from the best the market affords, and con- 

sists of wheat, indian corn, rye and oat meal, or other- 
wise prepared for homminy, mush, gruel, &c, Also 

Tice, peas, beans, tappioca, sago, sugars and molasses, 

garden vegetables, the best of fruits, milk and butter 

milk, a good supply of coarse wheaten or dyspepsia 

bread and crackers from Mr. Shipley’s bakery, &e. 

Grabain flour constantly on hand. 





RYANT & CLARKE, Dealers in Grain’ and 
Meal, Haverhill Street, near Warren Bridge, 
Boston. j—7’Graham Meal constantly on hand. 
D‘vVID BRYANT. 
CLINTON CLARKE, 
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Mr. GRAHAM’S WORKS. 


fh aceordance with the views we expressed a short time 
since, we ineett a notice of two works by Mr. Srivester 
Gasnam, published by G W. Lieut, | Cornhill, togeth- 
er with several important recommendations. 


A Lecture to Yéunc Men, on Chastity. 
for the serious consideration of Parents and Guardians. 
ond Edition, enlarged and improved, with Notes. 

The second edition of this important work is nearly double 
the size of the first, although the price is increased but a tri- 
fle. It is setling rapidly: Notwithstanding its value is ex- 
tensively known, we cannot forbear to insert two or three 
testimonials. . 

The following remarks, from the Anna's of Education for 
1834, are from the pen of Wittiam C. Woopsrince ; whese 
long and zealous devotion to the cause of education, and 
whose extensive travels and researches both in Europe and 
America, and special attention tothe subject of which he 
here speaks, pre-eminently qualify him to judge accurately in 
the matter: 

“ We are rejoiced to see a work published in our country, 
on a topic in physiology which the ‘artificial modesty’ to 
which we have erly alluded, has covered up, until a sol- 
itary, but fatal vice is spreading desolation through our 
schools and families, unnoticed or unknown. The experience 
of teachers, the case-books of physicians, and the painful 
exposures which accident, or the dreadful diseases which fol- 
low in its train, have jonally produced, have at length 
forced it upon public attention; and we hope it will not 
again be forgotten. The work before usis the result of ex- 
tensive observation and study ; its usefulness has been test- 
ed by its influence asa lecture; and its views of this evil 
are in accordance with the experience of the few teachers 
whoin we have known possessed of the moral courage to en- 
counter it. We would offer it to those who have earnestly 

desired a work on this subject, as one adapted to their purpos- 
es. We would recommend its perusal to every parent and 

. Wewould warn them that those who have been 
most confident of the safety of their charge, have often been 
most deceived; and that the youthful bashfulness which 
seems to shrink from the bare mention of the subject, is 
sometimes the biush of shame for concealed crime. e feel 
bound to add, what abundant and decisive evidence has 
shown, that ignorance on this subject is no protection from the, 
vice —nay, that it is often the original cause or encourage- 
ment of it; that it gives tenfold power to the evil example 
and influence which are so rarely escaped ; and that a cure 
can be effected only by the most careful instruction and long 
continued discipline, both physical and moral, directed by 
sad experience, as is presented in this work.’ 


The following brief but highly valuable testimony is from 
the distinguished superintendent of the Massachusetts Luna- 
tic Hospital at Worcester : 


* Desa Sta:—The subject of your Lecture to Young Men, 
has been much neglected, although of great importance. 

This lecture, while it sounds the alarm to the young, will 
not fai).to awaken the attention of parents, if once perused. 


fect a in ee as delicate as the nature of the sub- 





Intended also 
Sec- 





‘may be read with propriety and benefit 


. The.evilof which it treats, if 1 mistake not, is more exten- 
sively ing the foundation of physical vigor and moral 
parity; in rising generation, than is generally apprehend- 


e@, even by those who are awake to the danger, and who 
have. witnessed the deplorable influence of it upon its victims. 
: Yours, with reepect, 
. 8. B. WOODWARD.’ 

\ The following is from Dr. Avcort, addressed to Dr. Gra- 

“© Dear Sin:—The subject of your Lecture to Young Men is 
one of. immense importance, and demands the profound at- 
tention of every friend of man. It is vain longer to shuffle it 
off, when. those whose opportunities best qualify them to 
given. opinion, do not hesitate to say that solitary vice is 
‘vapidty gaining ground among us. It is a subject which must 
be met 


In this view, I rejoice to find that an increasing demand for 
your little work has jus'ified the publication of a second edi- 
tion. [ rejoice, especially, to see such sound principles in 
phystology inculcated and warmly enforced. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that it ought to be circulated throughout our 
country. It wonld thus not only save many a young person 
from the murderous fangs of quackery, but—what is much 
better—it would prevent the necessity of his applying either 
to quacks or physicians for relief from a situation in which 
he ought never to be placed. 

The following is an extract from a‘ letter written by the 
chaplain of one of our New England State Prisons to a 
brother clergyman in a neighboring sta'e: 

**T have read the book three times, and derived more ben- 
efit from the last, than fiom either of the other readi 
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The Boston Recorder, and several other valuable periodi- 
cals, coincide with these testimonials. 


A Treatisz ow Breap anv Breap-Maxtxo.—This excel. 
lent treatise, recently published, has thus far met witha good 
sale, and will doubtless have a wide circulation. It treats 
on the following subjects: 

History or Breav.—Primitive food of man. Bruisin 
and grinding grain. Baking» Invention of leavened bread? 
Bread among the Greeks and Romans—among the Hebrews 


Simplicity of the bread now used in many countries. 

Laws or Dizt.—Reasons why food in its natura) state 
would be the best. Concentrated nautriment. In 
experiments on animals. Mixtures of food. Leavened anf 
unleavened bread. Qualifications of the best bread. 


Martertat or Bazap.—Wheat. Extent of climate favora- 
ble to it. Injured by +e ~ tillage. Removal of impuri- 
ties. Washing of grain. paration of the bran from the 
nutrient icles improper. Ancient Roman bread. Public 
bakers. Useof bad flour. Aduiterations. Poisonous agents 
used to disguise them. ; ; 

Proreaties or Breav.—Superfine flour injurious—a prob- 
able cause of some common disorders. Objections to coarse 


bread. Its medical properties. Extensive experiments of 
its use, hy soldiers and others. Use among European peas- 
antry. lection, preservation and grinding of wheat. 


Feramentation.—Chemical composition of flour. Yeast 
—modes of preparing it. Substitutes for it. Fermentation, 
— its products. Vinous, acetous and putrefactive fermen- 
tation. x: 

Preraration or Breap.—Mixing. Much kneading neces- 
sary. Rising, or fermentation. Use of alkalies—saleratus 
and soda. Baking. Ovens. Alcohol in bread. Preserva. 
tion of bread, 

Who snoutp maxe Breap.— Making bread by rule. Ba. 
kers. Domestics. Sour bread. An anecdote. Mra. Van 
Winkle. Bad bread need not be made. How cake is made. 
Bread-making a drudgery. Excellent example of a mother. 
Eating bad bread. Importance of having good bread. 

Vanietizs or Breap.—Rye bread. Indian meal bread. 
Use of sour milk or buttermilk. Acids. Family grinding. 


The Boston Recorder makes the following remarks on this 
work. 

‘It is a treatise, as we judge, of great importance to ait 
who eat bread, and to all who make bread, and to all who 
love bread. Whatever objections may lie against some of 
Mr. Grahain’s theories,or against his ‘ >’ this It- 
tle work deserves the attention ofall whoregard health, com- 
fort, and life itself. Facts are stated which ought to be 
known ; and i are applied which can be more easily 
rejected with supercilious scorn, than refuted on philosophi- 
cal principles.’’ 
Ecos See 
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Tae Lapies of the Physiological Society meet at the 
house of Mrs. Codman, 186 Tremont Street, on Tuesday, the 
l4th inst. at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 





Lectures on Porutar Pursiotoay.—The 6th Lecture of 
this course, on bg ey 14th inst. at Amory Hall, 
will be given by Dr. J. V. C. Surv, on the Ph of the 
Senses, particularly that of the Eye. The Lecture to com- 
mence at 7 v’clock. e.,° 





Tue Lectures at Amory Hati.—As the 
tickets for this course of lectures are not all taken up, 
the Council of the Physiological Society have re- 
commended that each member who has paid his an- 
nual assessment receive one ticket gratis, to dispose 
of as he pleases, or invite a friend occasionally to 
hear a lecture. Persons wishing to become members 
of the Society, are entitled to the same privilege. 
The. tiekets. may be had by calling on Mr. Perry, 
the Treasurer,:Fayette Court, rear of 401, Washing- 
ton Street. 


Graham Boarding House.—At 23, Brattle Street, 
Boston. Transient company furnished with board and 
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like this book. Why is it not in the hands of every y: " 
inde- 


ly in cities, to counteract the influence 
cent pictures and corrupting books ? . 

One excellence in Lecture, as it strikes me, is, 
Even an a t might see 
ements. A man must deny many of the 
of science, before he can deny 
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lodging, or their meals without lodging. Tickets for 
single dinners for sale at this office. Regular hours 
for meals are 7, 12, and 5 o’clock, during the short 
days of winter. : 











most of the conclusions to which the lecturer eines.” 
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fF For Notices see preceding pagé. 
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